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teacher, for he says exactly what I thought my self/'
is a very common and effective argument. To repro-
duce the opinions of the average reader ; to dress
them so skilfully that he will be pleased to see what
keen intelligence is implied in holding such opinions ;
to say just what everybody wishes to have said a
little more neatly than everybody could say it, or, at
the outside, to say to-day what every one will be
saying to-morrow, is one path to success in journal-
ism. There is, I am afraid, much so-called education
which tends to nothing better than a development of
this art. I was consulted the other day by a young
gentleman who was proposing to put himself under
a professor of journalism. So far as I could gather
from his account, the professor did not suggest that
the pupil should study any branch of serious know-
ledge : that he should become, for example, a good
political economist, or read ancient or modern
history, or make himself familiar with continental
affairs or bimetallism, or other thorny and complex
subjects. The aim was precisely to enable him to
dispense with all study, and to spin words out of
absolute mental vacuity. If such an art can really
be acquired, it is scarcely an art to be recommended
to ingenuous youth. And yet, as I understand, it is
an art which is more or less countenanced even at
our universities, A distinguished classman learns